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work. Such a book affords little help to the worker confronted with 
conditions which differ from those for which the rules were made. 
Dr. Hoben avoids both extremes. His broad appreciation of the boy 
problem enables him not only to give the reader the right attitude toward 
the work but also to describe definite incidents as illustrations of method 
of procedure. 

The chapter contents are well indicated by the chapter titles. Chap, i 
is the "Call of Boyhood." So eloquently does the author plead the 
cause of the boy that one is led to believe that the life of the church and 
of society are at stake rather than the development of the boy. Chap, ii 
is an instructive discussion of "An Approach to Boyhood." Chaps. Hi 
and iv contain the geography of the problem under the titles: "The Boy 
in Village and Country" and "The Modern City and the Normal Boy." 
Chaps, v to viii are devoted to the four great factors in the life of the boy, 
namely: play, vocation, citizenship, and religion. These chapters are 
filled with splendid suggestions on each of the topics mentioned. Chap, 
ix, entitled "The Church Boys' Club," contains a description of the 
machinery of a boys' club. Particularly valuable is the statement of the 
qualifications of the man who would be a leader in this work. 

The narrowness of the title of the book is the only adverse comment 
worth mentioning. While the author may be amply justified in his 
selection of the title, both by the minister's need for instruction on the 
"boy problem" and by the adaptation of many suggestions to those 
needs, the book is too valuable to be limited to any one class. The 
combination of scientific principles and practical methods, presented in 
this brief and readable form, makes this book a real contribution not only 
to boys' club leaders but to every class of social workers. 

Thomas Jesse Jones 
United States Bureau of Education 
Washington, D. C. 



Problems in Eugenics. Papers communicated to the First Inter- 
national Eugenics Congress, held at the University of London, 
July 24 to 30, 1912. London: Eugenics Education Society, 
1912. Pp. 486. 
The eugenics movement which started in England a generation ago 
has not only become international in scope but has reached a stage of 
international co-operative work which finds its first expression in an 
international congress. The volume contains communications from 
America, England, Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Denmark. 
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The papers are presented under the sections of biology and eugenics, 
practical eugenics, education and eugenics, sociology and eugenics, and 
medicine and eugenics, those by Continental authorities being published 
both in the language in which they were read and in translation. It is 
not possible to remark upon the character of the thirty-two individual 
papers presented and published nor to criticize the volume as a whole. 

Professor G. Sergi restates (p. 18) his criticism of Boas' study of 
immigrants, but adds nothing to his former argument, which has been 
well answered by Boas in a recent number of the American Anthropologist 
(1912). Sergi's statement that "as regards the external tegumentary 
characters with their adjuncts, the color of the skin, of the hair, and of 
the iris, and the character of the hair and of the eyes, we can affirm 
categorically that today these are as fixed as the skeletal characters," 
and that "only in crossings the external characters undergo alterations" 
(p. 22) is an extraordinary biological characterization. Hansen's asser- 
tion " that the later children of a mother are heavier than the first, the 
weight increasing by about 75 grams from birth to birth, and we do not 
know how many of the infants are first-born" [italics not in the original] 
which he gives as "a well-known fact," is only apparently contradicted 
by Boas' repeated finding that the first-born is, on the average, heavier 
than subsequent ones, since Hansen refers to weight at time of birth, and 
Boas to later development. 

Dr. Agnes Bluhm (pp. 387 ff.) returns to an old superstition much 
repeated in the treatises on obstetrics but one which should be relegated 
once for all to the limbo of the past until special researches show the con- 
trary; viz., the superstition that archaeological evidence shows an increase 
in the size of the skull, hence the greater difficulty of civilized peoples in 
childbirth. It is no longer permissible to write: "The development of 
the brain decides the size of the skull. The greater skull measurements 
of the civilized races are probably the outcome of 'selection 5 through long 
periods of time. It is possible that the female pelvis has not increased 
in proportion, and has not accommodated itself to the enlarged skulls " 

(P- 389)- 

There is another type of wrong inference from insufficiently sifted 
data which the eugenists may well afford to dispense with, that, viz., 
which tells us, as did Galton, of the inheritance of temper and the similar 
study of Pearson with regard to the inheritance of talent, in school 
children (see p. 401), where the influence of environmental factors has 
not received its due meed of attention. 

Dr. F. C. S. Schiller's paper on "Practicable Eugenics in Education" 
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(pp. 162 ff.) is especially brilliant and illuminating, a vigorous protest 
against the study for study's sake, and subject for subject's sake, which 
penetrates the school and university atmosphere in which the English 
wealthier classes are nurtured. There is something significant in such a 
reaction on the part of a philosopher and one trained and now training 
in the classic atmosphere of an Oxford college. It is a timely warning: 

The great institutions, which have the social function of transmitting the 
treasures of accumulated knowledge from generation to generation, are always 
liable to get out of order, and to engender so much obnoxious rubbish as to clog 

their working and to poison humanity There is a standing danger that 

educators should become the worst foes of education. There is probably no 
system of education, and no university in the world which does not tend to an 
overproduction of pedantry and dogmatism, and which, if it were conducted 
wholly according to the ideas of the experts whose duty it is to run it, would not 
become worse than useless socially. For experts, if left to themselves, tend to 
develop professional ideals and standards of value of their own, which grow 
independent of considerations of social welfare, and frequently run counter to 
them. But if there should occur at any time a general breakdown in the 
educational machinery which transmits the knowledge that is power and 
means social security, it is evident that a society may be propelled irreparably 
on the declivity that leads to destruction. No society, therefore, is safe unless 
it is constantly on its guard against its own weaknesses, against the clogging of 
its institutions by their own waste products, and by the excesses of their 
virtues, against the repression of ability and the preservation and promotion of 
unfitness, against the excessive delays in perceiving when old adjustments have 
broken down and new devices and new knowledge are needed to adapt human 
life to new conditions. 

W. D. Wallis 

University of Pennsylvania 



The Infancy of Animals. By W. P. Pycraft. New York : Henry 
Holt, 1013. Pp. xiv+272; 64 plates and many text illus- 
trations. $1 . 75. 

The infancy of animals is a subject which is of interest, as the author 
says in his preface, not only to the naturalist but also to the sociologist, 
and especially to the observer of child life. Yet the present work is, we 
believe, the first book ever written expressly on this subject. It is a 
worthy treatment of the theme, being a fund of reliable data regarding 
the infancy of hundreds of species of animals, compiled by an expert 
naturalist. Space is apportioned to the different groups approximately 
as follows: mammals, 50 pages; birds, 105 pages; reptiles, amphibians, 



